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Abstract right, justice, and moral courage become 'poor, 
mean trash,' with no influence on the march of mankind. 
He gets the idea that might alone settles things. He 
learns, too, to be boastful, vainglorious, and fond of 
display, for 'show-off' is the life-blood of parade. 

"Hear what a former officer in the British army has 
to say; he is one of your 'good, hard citizens,' and no 
fanatic; he is known to the boy world that loves him as 
'B. P.' Well, this man says in his 'Scouting for Boys' 
these words: 'Drill makes boys wooden.' He is refer- 
ring, I take it, to the loss of individuality and initiative 
that ordinary military training brings about. He infers 
that it makes boys dull and unresourceful. 

"There are the stock occupations of the parade-ground 
in great evidence ; a few of them useful, the greater part 
picturesque tomfooleries; but if there is real strenuous 
and useful training it is to come. 

"Not the least of the wrongs that the defence act in- 
flicts on the community will be the degradation of great 
numbers, especially of the finer and more delicately nur- 
tured young minds, that inevitably results from enforced 
companionship with the worst elements of society. A 
decent lad, during the training, must stand and listen 
to the blasphemies and obscenities, not merely of the 
loose lads of the district, but of the larrikin and crim- 
inally inclined ones. 

"Respectable fathers, cannot I get through your com- 



fortable hides with the point of my argument? You 
pride yourselves on being educated, decent men. Let me 
ask you : 'How would you like to be shut up for a fort- 
night in an English workhouse in a ward with larrikin 
tramps?' 'Not at all,' you say. Well, do you realize 
that in sending your young lad to a military camp you 
are making him liable to undergo a mental torture 
equally great, and a mortal risk a thousand times 
greater ? 

"Your boy, respectable father, cannot pick hte mates, 
as at school ; he must stand where ranked. Fortunately, 
at school the influence of the bad is reduced to a mini- 
mum, as discipline in its best sense is present, and very 
much present, while in play hours the better sort of boy 
can join his own set and associate as little as possible 
with the bad. But not so in this military machine for 
leveling down. Those whose company your son has to 
share are chosen for him. He is placed, generally speak- 
ing, where military requirements require that he shall 
be. He may have to stand at every drill between lads 
whose language reveals a familiarity with all forms of 
vice and crime. . . . 

" . . . Handing the boy over to the military man 
shows a pitiful bankruptcy of ideas in the field of educa- 
tion and civics. 

"Boy conscription is a farce, a pitiful semi-tragic 



one. 



THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. 0, MAY 13, 1916. 



Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society : 

The Directors submit herewith as the Eighty-eighth 
Annual Eeport of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the peace movement throughout the 
United States the following : 

Annual Repobt of the Secretary to the Board of 
Dibectors. 

To the Board of Directors: 

The World Situation. 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria was assassi- 
nated in Bosnia June 28, 1914. Twenty-five days later 
Austria sent her ultimatum to Serbia. Eight days later, 
namely, August 1, 1914, Germany declared war on Rus- 
sia. Within one week Russia, Great Britain, France, 
Serbia, and Belgium were at war with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. The Germans entered Liege and the 
French invaded southern Alsace August 7, 1914. When 
this Society held its annual meeting, May 7, 1915, just 
nine months following the entrance of the Germans into 
Liege and of the French invasion of southern Alsace, 
Japan, Portugal, Italy, and Montenegro had entered the 
war upon the side of the Allies, and Turkey and Bulgaria 
upon the side of the central powers. Today the great 
war rages around Verdun in the campaign of western 
Europe, in Galicia and Bukowina in the campaign of 
eastern Europe, on Austrian territory for the most part 



in the Italian campaign, along the Euphrates and west- 
ward from Erzerum in Asia Minor, and in Arabia and 
Egypt, while British, French, and Portuguese forces 
are operating extensively in German East Africa. Thir- 
teen of the world's powers are now at war. 

Eighty per cent of the European populations are en- 
gaged in this war. This means over fifty-five per cent 
of the populations of the world. The number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners now exceeds ten times that of 
our own Civil War. The direct cost in war loans is now 
nearly thirty billion dollars. The war debt of the prin- 
cipal nations engaged in the business is nearly sixty bil- 
lion dollars. The war is now costing in round number* 
one hundred million dollars a day. The interest-bear- 
ing debt of the United States at the present is about ten 
dollars per capita. The total debts of the nations at war 
will soon reach two hundred twenty dollars per capita. 

The United States has tried to maintain official neu- 
trality. We have insisted that neutral life and neutral 
trade should be protected at least as regards our own 
country. It is true that our neutral rights have been 
ignored by the Allies and by their opponents; that, in- 
deed, many American lives have been lost by the action 
of the Central Powers. The relations between our gov- 
ernment and the governments of the Central Powers 
have, because of the killing of these American citizens, 
upon more than one occasion approached the point of 
severed diplomatic relations. 

It is not necessary to add that the relations between 
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this government and the de facto government of Mexico 
are in a most unsettled condition. Villa, the bandit 
Indian, has recently sacked an American town and 
killed a number of American citizens. Eaiding still 
continues along the Rio Grande. American soldiers are 
upon Mexican soil. 

It is in the presence of such a world situation that we, 
of the American Peace Society meet today. To speak 
in terms of our small statistics seems trivial. There are 
facts, however, which may well be recorded. 



The Society. 

The Executive Committee has met regularly as re- 
quired by our Constitution. The budget adopted by 
our Society at the beginning of the year was based upon 
the average of the expenses for the three preceding 
years, this being the first time that the expenses of the 
Society have been budgeted. We have spent $2,409.42 
less than the total sum budgeted. The details of the 
experiment are shown by the following table, which 
covers the fiscal year ending April 29, 1916 : 



Report on Budget. 



Department of Publications: 

Advocate of Peace and other publications. 

Department of Home Office : 

Secretaries' salaries 

Stenographers and clerks 

Rent 

Telephone 

Postage, express, telegrams 

Office supplies and furniture 

Sundries 



Budget. 
$5,374.55 

$8,555.56 

1,155.53 

1,140.00 

66.00 

650.02 

314.99 

265.67 



Expense. 
$5,787.15 

$7,683.33 

1,423.00 

1,140.00 

85.08 

390.64 

383.66 

177.18 



Balance. 
$872.23 

259.38 
88.49 



Deficit. 
$412.60 



$267.47 
19.08 
68.67 



Totals. 



$12,147.77 $11,282.$ 



Department of Field Work : 

Traveling expense 

Books and literature. . 
Salaries of directors. . . 
Appropriations to field. 



$1,242.28 

437.24 

8,922.24 

14,609.34 



$1,207.95 

257.37 

9,166.64 

12,622.00 



$1,220.10 $355.22 



$34.33 
179.87 



1,987.34 



$244.40 



Totals $25,211.10 $23,253.96 

Grand totals $42,733.42 $40,324.00 



$2,201.54 $244.40 



$3,421.64 $1,012.22 



Budget balance. 



2,409.42 



Publicity. 

It is true that the American Peace Society has re- 
ceived a marked increase of publicity during the year. 
Two publicity firms have been engaged upon a commis- 
sion basis to promote this publicity. A dozen leading 
newspapers ran full-page displays of the American Peace 
Society in March, while as many more are running simi- 
lar displays Sunday, May 14. Editorial references to 
and reprints from the Advocate of Peace have shown 
a large increase in number and length. 

The Executive Committee. 

Senator Theodore E. Burton resigned as president of 
this Society at the December meeting of the Board of 
Directors, and Dr. George W. Kirchwey was elected in 
his place. With the advice and co-operation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Advocate of Peace, edited 
throughout the year by the secretary, has been increased 
in size from twenty-four to thirty-two pages, including 
a cover. Upon the action of the Executive Committee, 
the invitation to hold the Fifth American Peace Society 
Congress in San Francisco was accepted. A request has 
been sent to the Carnegie Endowment for a special sub- 
vention to the Advocate op Peace. The request has 
been referred to a committee of three, which committee 
has unanimously recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Endowment that $12,000 be granted. 
During the year two legacies have been received by the 



Society, one of $100 from the estate of Cornelius F. 
Morris and the other of $500 from the estate of Polly R. 
Hollingsworth. Mr. Fred B. Foulk served as assistant 
editor" of the Advocate op Peace during the months of 
July, August, September, and October. Dr. John Mez 
served in that capacity until February, when Mr. Mal- 
colm W. Davis, formerly of the Springfield Republican 
and the New York Evening Post, was temporarily en- 
gaged for the service. Harold G. Townsend, Esq., has 
been elected Director of our Central West Department 
and secretary of the Chicago Peace Society in the place 
of Mr" Louis P. Lochner, resigned. The directors of 
the other departments remain as heretofore. The com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of drafting a revision 
of the constitution of the Society is as follows: Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Dr. James Brown Scott, and Hon. 
Jackson H. Ralston. The Executive Committee has 
added to itself Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the place of Thomas Raeburn 
White, Esq., resigned. The committee elected as a 
nominating committee to submit to the Board of Direct- 
ors at the meeting May 13 a list of officers of the Soci- 
ety for the coming year is as follows : Messrs. Jackson H. 
Ralston, S. N. D. North, John W. Foster, Arthur Ramz- 
say, George W. White, James L. Slayden, and William 
Knowles Cooper. The Board of Trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace has recom- 
mended to its Executive Committee the renewal of its 
subvention to this Society of $31,000, 
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Program of the American Peace Society. 

At its meeting November 26, the Executive Commit- 
tee voted the following : 

"1. That the program of The American Peace Society is, 
as William Ladd, founder of the Society, wrote in 1840, in 
his great essay, soon to be republished by the Carnegie En- 
dowment : 

" 'Our plan is composed of two parts, viz., a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations, either of which might exist 
without the other, but they would tend much more to the 
happiness of mankind if united in one plan, though not in 
one body.' . . . 

"Continuing, he said : 

" 'The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of nations, or with insurrections, revo- 
lutions, or contending factions of peoples or princes, or with 
forms of government, but solely to concern itself with the 
intercourse of nations in peace and war." 

"2. This program, elaborated through fifteen chapters of 
one hundred thirty pages, a program which outlined all the 
essential features of The Hague Conferences, is still the 
program of The American Peace Society. 

"3. This Society is responsible for no other program. 

"4. This program shall be conspicuously spread in the 
December number of the Advocate of Peace." 

The program was so displayed. 

Some Details. 

The American Peace Society is now publishing and 
distributing sixty different pamphlets. During the year 
it has sold ninety-seven other publications, some in large 
quantities. During the year it has issued eight new 
pamphlets, totaling 16,500 copies. It has reprinted six 
of its pamphlets, with a total of 5,700 copies. Ninety- 
six new books and 210 pamphlets have been added to the 
library. The list of publications has been revised twice 
during the year. A professional librarian has worked 
a part of each day in the arrangement of the library 
and in perfecting the index of the Advocate. The 
number of orders for literature entered upon the bill 
book during the year, which does not include a large 
number of small orders, was 1,137. 

March 13 the program of the American Peace Society 
was presented before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs by Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis, Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, and the secretary. Re- 
prints of this hearing have been widely distributed. 

The campaign for additional funds has so far little 
more than paid for itself. In addition to his other 
duties the secretary has during the year, however, been 
able to collect in the form of special gifts the sum of 
$890.57. A list of prospective givers is being gradually 
developed. The secretary has urged an amendment to 
all naval appropriation bills, an amendment suggested 
by Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, which reads as follows : 

"Sec. — . That if at any time before the appropriations 
authorized by this act shall have been contracted for there 
shall have been established, with the co-operation of the 
United States of America, an international tribunal or tri- 
bunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all 
international disputes, and which shall render unnecessary 
the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that 
case such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with 
the engagements made in the establishment of such tribunal 
or tribunals shall be suspended, if so ordered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States." 

The work of the Department Directors has been re- 
corded from time to time in the Advocate of Peace. 
Dr. Hall, Director of the South Atlantic States Depart- 



ment, has delivered many addresses, initiated a State 
Peace Congress at Durham, North Carolina, and suc- 
cessfully opposed measures for the adoption of military 
training in the public schools of Georgia. Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton, of the New York-New Jersey Department, 
has especially contributed to the work for Armenian 
relief. Dr. James L. Tryon has been very active espe- 
cially in Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
Mr. Robert C. Root, of the Pacific Coast Department, 
has opened a new office in San Francisco, and has con- 
tinued his effective work with groups, schools, and other 
organizations. Mr. Root has also been most effective in 
the California campaign against military training in 
the public schools. Mr. Harold G. Townsend took up 
the work of Director of our Central West Department 
April 1, since which time he has succeeded in laying 
the foundations for a most encouraging extension of our 
work throughout the Central West. 

Our largest constituent branch society is the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, with 1,811 members. The next 
is the New York Peace Society with 579 members ; next 
the Chicago Peace Society, with 555 members; next the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration Peace Society, with 502 mem- 
bers. In the branch and section societies the total num- 
ber of annual members is 6,008, of contributing mem- 
bers 399, of sustaining members 187, of life members 
174, affiliating members 4, patrons 20, donors 9, insti- 
tutional 8. The total direct membership in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is 958. The total number of paid 
members is 7,767. The number of other subscribers to 
the Advocate op Peace is 780. The total number of 
paid subscribers to the Advocate of Peace is 8,547. 
The number of complimentary copies of the last number 
of the Advocate of Peace was 903. Besides the usual 
sample copies, the total number of Advocates mailed on 
May 1, 1916, was 9,600. Our paid subscribers have in- 
creased during the year 103. The number of constit- 
uent branch societies is 34. The number of sections 
has increased from 21 to 25. The total number of socie- 
ties associated in one way or another with the American 
Peace Society is now 75. 

Under the auspices of the American Peace Society 
not less than 900 addresses upon international peace 
have been delivered, and 30 pamphlets and 25 other 
documents have been issued during the year. Outside 
the home office there are now seven equipped peace 
offices, with 21 employed officers. 

William Ladd's Essay. 

William Ladd's "An Essay on a Congress of Na- 
tions," for the adjustment of international disputes 
without resort to arms, originally printed in 1840, be- 
came in its day most widely known throughout America 
and other lands. Mr. Ladd's faithful disciple, Mr. 
Elihu Burrit, also one-time secretary of the American 
Peace Society and editor of its Advocate of Peace, 
laid the plan before the various peace conferences of 
Brussels, 1848; Paris, 1849; Frankfort, 1850, and Lon- 
don, 1851. This remarkable essay laid the foundations 
for a stated periodic conference of the nations and for 
an international court of justice. The republication of 
this classic has long been needed, and through the cour- 
tesy of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace a new edition is now available. The historical 
setting of Mr. Ladd's contribution is most adequately 
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set forth in the introduction by Dr. James Brown Scott. 
This introduction should be printed in separate covers 
for a much wider distribution than is possible for the 
large volume itself. 

Peace Efforts of the Year. 

The Twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, held in the month of May last, 
showed decided divergencies of opinion about national 
defense, international police, and other details, but the 
opposition to war enabled the conference to rise above 
the irrelevant and to speak with wisdom in opposition 
to war as a means of settling international disputes. 

International relations were studied in various sum- 
mer schools under the joint auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment and the World Peace Foundation. 

The World Court Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 12, 13, and 14, was largely attended. It has re- 
sulted in the World's Court League, Inc., with head- 
quarters in the Equitable Building, New York City. 
The league held a second congress May 2, 3, and 4 of 
this year. It proposes to advocate, and, by agitation 
and appeal, to secure the support of all peoples in the 
establishment of a world court for the settlement of all 
justiciable questions of dispute that may arise between 
nations. Until the efficiency of an international court 
has been recognized by the laws and practices of civil- 
ized nations, the league likewise recognizes the right of 
every nation to adopt adequate measures for national 
defense. The president of the league is John Hays 
Hammond. 

An International Congress of Women was held at 
The Hague April 28, 29, and 30, 1915. This congress 
protested against war, and plead for a permanent peace 
to be based upon a finer democracy. 

The League to Enforce Peace was definitely organ- 
ized in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17. Its 
program has received considerable publicity, but it 
should be incorporated in this report. It will be noted 
that the league is not a stop-the-war movement, an anti- 
preparedness organization, or a peace-at-any-price en- 
deavor. It proposes the maintenance of peace after the 
close of the present war by the use of economic and mili- 
tary force. 

It believes it desirable for the United States to join 
a league of nations binding the signatories to the four 
proposals which follow : 

1. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limi- 
tations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction, of the question. 

2. All other questions arising between the signatories, and 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of 
conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories, before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

4. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of interna- 
tional law. which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal mentioned in article one. 

The Pan American Financial Conference, called by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, began May 
22 and lasted during the following week. Nineteen of 



the 21 American republics were officially represented. 
Definite and concrete plans were laid for promoting co- 
operative action in the development of the great natural 
resources of Central and South America. Secretary 
McAdoo and a number of other gentlemen have since 
visited South America for the purpose of perfecting the 
plans set forth in the conference. 

Mr. Henry Ford, the wealthy manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, announced in September his purpose to offer to 
the world his wealth for the establishment of interna- 
tional peace. He expressed his opposition to the spirit 
of militarism, and later organized a party of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty pacifists, which sailed De- 
cember 4 last on the special ship Oscar II for Chris- 
tiania. As a result, a permanent committee is sitting in 
Stockholm studying the problem of a more permanent 
peace at the close of the present war. 

The Fifth American Peace Congress was held in San 
Francisco in connection with the Pan American Exposi- 
tion October 10, 11, and 12. The Church Peace Union, 
the League to Enforce Peace, and the American Peace 
Centenary Committee co-operated with the American 
Peace Society in making the congress a success. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress was 
the largest official congress of the year. One of the most 
significant results of the congress was the organization 
of the American Institute of International Law Decem- 
ber 29, an organization which had been founded in Octo- 
ber, 1912. There is now a national Society of Interna- 
tional Law in every one of the twenty-one American 
republics. From the standpoint of Pan American 
peace, which includes, therefore, world peace, the estab- 
lishment of this institute stands against the background 
of the European war as a genuine ray of light and of 
hope. 

The Fellowship of Eeconciliation began in England, 
and, extending to this country, first found public ex- 
pression at Garden City, Long Island, and later, in 
April of this year, at Ocean Grove. This group repre- 
sents a sincere effort on the part of its members to dis- 
cover the message of Jesus Christ to the world in this 
hour of history. Eecognizing the confusion of thinking 
among the various denominations, the Fellowship of 
Eeconciliation is an undenominational effort in behalf 
of a genuine spiritual fellowship and in revolt against 
all war, involving unqualified refusal to fight. 

The American .Branch of the World Alliance of 
Churches to Promote International Friendship main- 
tains its headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue, New. York. 
It has tentatively stated its principles, its program, and 
begun the organization of the churches for th epromo- 
tion of a platform which is essentially identical with the 
platform of this society. 

Some of the other activities during the year worthy 
of record have been those of the American School Peace 
League, the Federation of International Polity Clubs, 
the Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association, the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, and the Cosmopolitan Movement. 
The American group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
of which Honorable James L. Slayden, of our Executive 
Committee, is again president, maintains its organiza- 
tion and awaits the opportunity for extending the prin- 
ciples of the union. 
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Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations. 

The following Declaration of the Eights and Duties 
of Nations, adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which had its first session in the city of 
Washington, January 6, 1916, is so important that it 
must be given a place in any report of the peace move- 
ment during the past year. The declaration reads : 

DECLABATION OF THE EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
NATIONS. 

Adopted by the American Institute of International 

Laws at its Fibst Session in the City of Washington, 

January 6, 1916. 

Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights ; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them ; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or 
governments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights ; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the crea- 
ture of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural per- 
son in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence ; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights ; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of 
the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing 
the solidarity which unites the members of the society of 
civilized nations : 

Therefore, The American Institute of International Law, 
at its first session, held in the City of Washington, in the 
United States of America, on the sixth day of January, 1916, 
adopts the following six articles, together with the com- 
mentary thereon, to be known as its 

Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations. 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, out this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense 
that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere with 
or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 



Declaration of Independence of the United States, "to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God en- 
title them." 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by ail 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 

Encouragements. 

Workers for an international order are not denied 
reasons for encouragement. Never before in history has 
the word peace been so conspicuously displayed and dis- 
cussed. This country is a unit for international peace. 
Our Government, confronted with most difficult inter- 
national situations, has been content to rest its case in 
each instance upon law and justice. The United States 
is not at war. All of the nations now engaged in war 
have officially and repeatedly insisted that they are at 
war for the purpose of establishing a permanent inter- 
national peace. The Wilson-Bryan treaties, which pro- 
vide for the investigation of questions in dispute before 
resort to war, have been signed by thirty of the world 
powers. These treaties are now effective, by exchange 
of ratification and proclamation by the President, be- 
tween this country and eighteen of the other nations, in- 
cluding France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

A Recommendation. 

The aim of States is to promote justice under law. 
Manifestly war operates counter to both justice and law. 
The aspiration of all peoples is for an international 
peace, where justice and law may be systematized for 
the nations, as now they are for individuals living within 
States. 

It is true that August 22, 1864, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, plenipotentiaries representing Italy, Baden, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, France, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and Wurtemberg, and the Federal Council of 
Switzerland, agreed upon ten articles of a treaty or con- 
vention for the purpose of "mitigating the evils insep- 
arable from war," and for "ameliorating the condition 
of soldiers wounded on the field of battle." This treaty 
or convention was ratified by these nations and by many 
others subsequently, including the United States of 
America. It has been found expedient to organize this 
movement permanently in every nation to carry out the 
original purposes. In the United States the movement 
has been incorporated under Government supervision. 
It seems to your Secretary that the Red Cross move- 
ment has been of great service at times when its services 
were most seriously needed. 

But it seems to your Secretary also true that still 
more important is the organization of the peace move- 
ment under Government supervision, that by preventive 
means the demand for the services of the Red Cross may 
be lessened. Prophylaxis is the aim of modern medi- 
cine, charity, and all social organizations. The peace 
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movement is the work of prophylaxis most needed by all. 
It is a national interest; it is of Government concern. 
It should be officially backed, therefore, supported, and 
encouraged by the Government. The American Peace 
Society, because of its history, its organization, and 
aims, is logically the clearing-house for all other peace 
agencies in America. This Society, therefore, should 
be recreated under an act of the United States Con- 
gress ; a portion of its officers should be appointed by the 
President of the United States ; its counsellor should be 
a Government official. 

Your Secretary respectfully recommends that this 
matter receive most careful study by a special committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

A Letter from Br. Trueblood. 

"May 10, 1916. 
Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the American 

Peace Society. 

My Dear Me. Call : As the day comes for the meet- 
ing of the Directors of the American Peace Society and 
the annual meeting, I have tried to hope that I might be 
able to be present at this important occasion. But 
though I am slightly improved in health, I have been 
compelled to give up all prospect of going to Washington. 

I need not say that my interest in the cause is just as 
deep as it ever was, and even more intense, if that were 



possible, during these fateful and distressing months 
while the European war is raging. 

Kindly give my warmest greetings to the members of 
the Board of Directors and of the whole Society. I 
desire to express to the Directors my very great grati- 
tude for their generous provision for my retiring allow- 
ance, which has made it possible for me, in my broken 
health, to live more comfortably and with less anxiety. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, there is no 
doubt that increasing numbers of the people in all parts 
of the nation and the world are more interested than 
ever before in the destruction of war and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations among all peoples and na- 
tions. We shall expect, therefore, when the deadly con- 
flict of arms comes to an end, that the movement for 
international arbitration, international law, and friendly 
co-operation and peace will be extended more widely and 
received more whole-heartedly than ever before. 
Your sincere friend and co-worker, 
(Signed) Benjamin P. Trueblood." 

It seems to your Secretary that there could be no more 
fitting way to close his report than with this letter from 
our beloved Dr. Trueblood. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur D. Call, 
Signed by the Directors. Secretary. 

May 13, 1916. 



AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 



ITS ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 

(Chapter 21.) 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 
eight. 

An Act 

To Incorporate the American Peace Society. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Samuel Greele, John Tappan, Simon 
Greenleaf, their associates and successors, are hereby 
made a corporation by the name of the American Peace 
Society, for the promotion of universal peace, with all 
the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
restrictions, and liabilities set forth in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 2. The said corporation 'may take and hold 
real and personal estate, the net annual income of which 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars.* 
House of Representatives, February 23, 1848. 
Passed to be enacted, Francis B. Crowninshield, 
Speaker. 
In Senate, February 24, 1848. 
Passed to be enacted, Zeno Scudder, President. 
Approved, George N. Briggs, February 24, 1848. 

♦Under the General Act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture — Revised Laws of Massachusetts (1902), vol. 2, chap. 
125, sec. 8 — the American Peace Society is entitled to hold 
property to the amount of $1,500,000 without any change In 
its charter. 



An Act 

To Authorize the American Peace Society to 
Hold its Meetings Outside the Commonwealth. 

Be it enacted, etc.: 

Section 1. The American Peace Society is hereby au- 
thorized to hold its meetings in any State or Territory 
of the United States, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere. 

Section 2. This Act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 

(Approved February 1, 1910.) 

ITS CONSTITUTION 

(Adopted at the Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Society, May 13, 1916.) 

1. This Society shall be known as The American 
Peace Society. 

Purpose. 

2. The purpose of The American Peace Society 
shall be to promote permanent international peace, to 
educate and organize public opinion in opposition to war 
as a means of settling international differences, and to 
promote in every proper way the general use of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, and other peace- 
ful means of .avoiding and adjusting such differences. 

Memberships. 

3. This Society shall include all persons, societies, 
and organizations in the United States interested in pro- 
moting the cause of international peace that may asso- 
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ciate themselves with it in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this constitution. 

All members in full standing shall have the right to 
participate in all meetings of the State or territorial 
division to which they belong. 

Individual memberships in The American Peaci: 
Society shall consist of six classes. 

The six classes of individual membership shall be as 
follows : 

(a) Annual Members. — Any citizen or resident of the 
United States or of its dependencies may become an 
Annual Member of The American Peace Society 
upon application, election, and the payment to the Na- 
tional Treasurer or to the Treasurer of the division or 
section within whose jurisdiction the applicant resides, 
of such dues as are required by such division or section, 
and may continue such membership by the annual pay- 
ment of the same amount : Provided, That the manage- 
ment of any division shall have authority, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, to terminate membership at any 
time by notice. 

Any member of The American Peace Society, of 
whatever class, residing within the jurisdiction of a duly 
organized division of this Society shall affiliate with and 
pay his annual dues to such division. 

(6) Sustaining Members. — Any citizen or resident of 
the United States or of its dependencies may become a 
sustaining member of The American Peace Society 
on application to the Board of Directors or to a division, 
election, and the annual payment of not less than five 
dollars. 

(c) Contributing Members. — Any citizen or resident 
of the United States or of its dependencies may become 
a contributing member of The American Peace Soci- 
ety upon application to the Board of Directors or to a 
division, election, and the annual payment of not less 
than twenty-five dollars. 

(d) Life Members. — Any citizen or resident of the 
United States or of its dependencies may become a life 
member of The American Peace Society upon appli- 
cation to the Board of Directors or to a division, elec- 
tion, and the payment of not less than one hundred 
dollars. 

(e) Institutional Members. — Any institution aiming 
to promote the cause of international peace, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors upon the recommenda- 
tion of a division, may become an institutional member 
of The American Peace Society. This membership 
shall be an annual membership for which the institution 
shall pay annually to The American Peace Society 
not less than twenty-five dollars. 

(/) Honorary Members. — Those who have rendered 
specially meritorious or distinguished service to the 
cause of international peace, and have been approved 
for such distinction by two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
shall become honorary members. 

Organization. 

4. The American Peace Society shall be organized 
for the promotion of its aims into departments, divisions, 
and sections. 

Bach department shall consist of a group of States as 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

As rapidly as it can be accomplished, each State shall 



constitute a division of the department within the limits 
of which it lies. 

Bach division shall, as rapidly as possible, organize 
under its general direction groups to be known as section 
societies. 

Departments, constituent branch societies, and sec- 
tions existing before the adoption of this constitution 
shall be incorporated under this system as rapidly as 
possible. 

Bach department, division, and section shall operate 
in harmony with the provisions of this constitution. 

Subject to the approval of the National Board of 
Directors, departments, divisions, and sections may es- 
tablish such relations of affiliation and co-operation with 
other groups and organizations of persons devoted to the 
same end as may seem feasible and desirable. 

Membership fees of whatever class, and paid either to 
the National Board of Directors, its divisions or sections, 
shall be apportioned as may be determined by the Board 
of Directors or the Executive Committee: Provided, 
however, That in case of all classes of paid memberships 
not less than fifty cents for each member shall be paid 
to the National Treasurer. The journal of the Society 
shall be furnished to every member in regular standing. 

The Board of Directors. 

5. The affairs of the Society shall be controlled by a 
Board of Directors, to be constituted as follows: The 
President, Secretary, Treasurer (ex officio), and Repre- 
sentative Directors to be duly elected and accredited by 
each division of The American Peace Society as 
herein set forth. Every division shall be entitled to 
choose one member of the Board of Directors,, and an 
additional member thereof for every two hundred and 
fifty members of such division. 

All Directors shall be chosen to serve for the year 
ensuing the annual public meeting or conference of The 
American Peace Society in May, and shall hold office 
until their successors have qualified : Provided, however, 
That each division entitled to representation on the 
Board of Directors shall be entitled to choose a Director 
to serve at any given meeting of the Board in place of 
the regular Director who may for any reason be unable 
to attend. 

Other organizations shall be entitled to representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors as may be determined by 
the said Board from time to time. 

The Directors shall fill all vacancies occurring in any 
office. 

The Board of Directors shall maintain a central clear- 
ing-house and bureau of information for all persons and 
organizations in this or other countries engaged in pro- 
moting the cause of international peace and good will. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors to be held in the month of May at such time 
and place as may be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be 
called by the President and Secretary, or by any five 
members of the Board of Directors, on ten days' notice. 

Officers. 

6. The elective officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent; one or more Vice-Presidents, as the Board of 
Directors may from time to time determine ; a Secretary, 
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and a Treasurer, all of which elective officers shall be 
chosen by the Board of Directors at its annual meeting 
in May. 

The elective officers shall be elected for one year, and 
shall hold office until their successors have qualified. 

Executive Committee. 

7. There shall be an Executive Committee of the So- 
ciety to consist of the President, Secretary, Treasurer 
(ex officio), six other Directors, and six other members 
of the Society to be chosen by the Board of Directors at 
its annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall, subject to the control 
of the Board of Directors, administer the affairs of the 
Society, fix its own quorum, and fill temporarily all 
vacancies occurring in any office. 

. The President and Secretary of the Society shall be 
respectively ex officio Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at least once in 
each month, except July and August, on a fixed date to 
be determined by resolution, and shall hold special meet- 
ings at the request of the President and Secretary or of 
any three of its members. 

The Work of the Society. 

8. The executive work of the Society shall be organ- 
ized under the charge of the President and Secretary, 
who shall undertake to bring into close and active co- 
operation the peace forces of the United States, promote 
the organization of the Society as herein provided, edit 
the publications of the Society, attend to the distribu- 
tion of said publications, keep the records of the Society, 
advise with peace workers in this and other countries to 
the end that public sentiment favorable to the principles 
for which the Society stands may be organized and 
strengthened. The President and Secretary shall make 
an annual report of their work, which shall include the 
work of the Executive Committee, to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

President. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety, of the Board of Directors, and of the Executive 
Committee. He shall have general direction of the 
work of the Society. He shall, so far as possible, guide 
and develop the peace forces of the country in accord- 
ance with the principles of The American Peace So- 
ciety, its constitution and by-laws. 

Secretary. 

The Secretary shall issue notices of all meetings, keep 
the minutes of all meetings of the Society, of its Board 
of Directors, and of its Executive Committee. He shall 
have charge of the books of the Society, shall sign with 
the President such instruments as require their signa- 
tures, and shall make such reports and perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office or may be re- 
quired of him by the President, the Board of Directors, 
or the Executive Committee. 

Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all moneys, 
legacies, or gifts from whatever source paid to the Soci- 
ety, save such moneys as are paid to the divisions or sec- 
tions. He shall keep a book of accounts open at all 



reasonable times to the inspection of members. He shall 
recommend to the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee the bank or banks for deposit, the rate of 
interest on bank balances, and advise relative to the in- 
vestment of the funds of The American Peace Soci- 
ety in such manner as may best serve its interests. He 
shall disburse the funds of the Society upon the ap- 
proval of the President, countersigned by the Secretary. 
The Treasurer's account shall be audited annually. 

Assistant Treasurer. 

One or more Assistant Treasurers may be appointed 
by the President of The American Peace -Society on 
nomination by the Treasurer and approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee to assist the Treasurer in the discharge 
of his duties. Vouchers covering disbursements by As- 
sistant Treasurers shall require such certification or ap- 
proval as the Executive Committee may direct. 

Meetings of the Society. 

9. The Society shall hold an annual public meeting 
or conference in May of each year, at such time and 
place as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 
Special meetings of the Society may be called by the 
Executive Committee, or by any twenty-five members of 
the Society, on ten days' notice. 

Amending This Constitution. 

10. The object of this Society shall never be changed, 
but the constitution may in all other respects be 
amended at the annual meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors by a two-thirds vote on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 



In the midst of war Sir Edward Grey's great vision 
is said still to be a vision of peace — not a peace vul- 
nerable to political and militarist intrigue and ambi- 
tion, but a peace secured by unified and armed purpose 
of civilization. Long before the war Sir Edward hoped 
for a league of nations that would be united, instant to 
prevent and, if need be, punish violations of interna- 
tional treaties of public right and of national independ- 
ence, and would say to the nations that came forward 
with grievances and claims : 

"Put them before an impartial tribunal ; subject your 
claims to the test of law or the judgment of impartial 
men. If you can win at this bar you will get what you 
want ; if you cannot you shall not have what you want ; 
and if you start war we shall all adjudge you the com- 
mon enemy of humanity and treat you accordingly. As 
footpads, burglars, and incendiaries are suppressed in a 
community, so those who commit these crimes and in- 
calculably more than these crimes will be suppressed 
among the nations." 

"Unless mankind learns from this war to avoid war," 
said Sir Edward recently in an address, "the struggle 
will have been in vain. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that over humanity will loom the menace of destruction. 

"If the world cannot organize against war; if war 
must go on, then all the nations can protect themselves 
henceforth only by using whatever destructive agencies 
they can invent, till the resources and inventions of sci- 
ence end by destroying the humanity they were meant 
to preserve." 



